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What strikes the pilot most of all when he first flies
over Egypt and Iraq is the transparence of the atmosphere
compared with what he has been accustomed to in Eng-
land.    There are far more days when the visibility is
good; and on these days the distinctness of far-away
objects is uncanny.    From 6,000 feet it is no uncommon
occurrence to make out the bend of a river that you know
is at least 80 miles away.    Features of the country like
distant hills look unnaturally small because it is impossible
to realize how far away they are.    When flying over the
aerodrome at Hinaidi the pilot can see in the west the
snow-line of the Pusht-i-kuh, 80 miles or so away; and
feels that he can pick out individual snow slopes with the
sun shining on them.    Pusht-i-kuh is the Persian for
"Back of the hill."    On a day in spring when there is no
dust in the air and no heat haze, the air is as bright as
crystal.    But when the weather becomes hotter the lines
of the landscape distort themselves.    Very often out on
the Mail Route in the middle of a hot afternoon the whole
desert appears as if it were tilted up.    Viewed from the
ground the horizon shifts about in a queer manner.    The
commonest kind of mirage is a strip of blue sky trans-
planted into the middle distance, looking like a blue lake.
Distant palm trees or hills detach themselves and hang a
little way above the apparent horizon connected to the
ground by thin pendent stalks.    It is said that occasion-
ally a whole village that is below the horizon can come
into view due to the refraction of light; but I never saw
such a phenomenon.    The general impression, however,
that you have when the light starts playing tricks, is that
you feel uncertain of yourself.    When it is a question of
finding your way in an aeroplane the task is not thereby
made any easier.